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566 Emerson 



"WHAT IS THE PARLBMENT OF FOULES? 

Professor Manly 's article with the above title (Morsbach 
Festschrift, p. 278) is noteworthy, if for no other reason, 
as perhaps the strongest statement possible by a disbeliever 
in the historical basis for Chaucer's Parlement of Foules. 
Let us see what the most radical skepticism may say against 
Koch's theory. And first, putting aside for a time Professor 
Manly 's objections to the accepted symbolism of the poem, 
what does he put in its place? He does not deny that the 
poem was written about the time usually assigned to it. He 
admits that the theory is more plausible in its present form 
than when originally proposed by Professor Koch. But, 
after emphasizing that the poem is of the vision type, with 
a love debate, or demande d' amours, and that the assembly 
of birds was held on Valentine's day, he proposes as his new 
theory that the poem was merely a Valentine day exercise 
for some possible Valentine society of the time. 

Now it may be said at once that no one denies, or need 
deny the three points in Professor Manly 's analysis of the 
poem. It is a vision poem, it is a love debate, and the time 
is Valentine's day. Not one of these things interferes with 
the interpretation of the poem now so long and so generally 
accepted. Professor Manly has missed the point, or at least 
has not met it so far. It is the coincidence in time and many 
particulars between Chaucer's poem and the incidents of the 
royal courtship itself, which makes for the interpretation 
of Professor Koch. This striking coincidence Professor Manly 
has not explained away. 

Yet there is, apparently, an implication in the suggestion 
of Chaucer's using well-known conventions, that he could 
not have used them for a particular purpose. Now the prac- 
tice of pointing out the conventional in a work, as if it were 
a complete explanation of that work, has been ridden very 
hard of late years. It has too often been assumed that the use 
of a conventional form precluded any origination on the 
part of the poet, or even adaptation to a particular end. 
This is neither logical nor complete criticism. There is 
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much that is conventional in all poetry, even that of late 
times. But that we have completely eliminated the perso- 
nality of the poet as anything more than a mere imitator, 
by the process of finding some indebtedness to others is far 
from true. Or that, if Chaucer in this particular case used 
a conventional form, he could not have applied it to a par- 
ticular purpose or occasion is of course in the last degree 
untenable. 

Indeed, if Chaucer had been specifically planning a poem 
on the royal courtship, he would naturally have used some 
form with which he had previously become acquainted. The 
vision form he had already used in another poem of occasion, 
the Book of the Duchess. He had also used the Valentine 
day setting in the Complaint of Mars, as Professor Manly 
points out here, referring to his article in Harvard Studies 
and Notes V, 107. 1 

Again, if Chaucer had been planning a poem on the royal 
courtship he would naturally have used the love-debate, since 
that was inherent in the subject itself. The use of one or 
more of these forms, therefore, does not prove that Chaucer 
may not have used them for a particular purpose, as in 
shadowing forth an important event in English court life. 
Again I emphasize the real point, the use of these conventions 
at such a time and with so many similarities of incident 
that they suggest to us, as they presumably suggested to 
hearers of the poem in Chaucer's time, a relation to the 
courtship of Richard and Anne. The most effective way in 
which to overthrow the present theory would be to show 
that the Parlement of Foules was made at some different 

1 Yet the language of Professor Manly in the Festschrift seems 
to imply too much. "That Chaucer himself took part in the literary 
features of such social entertainments is indicated by his Complaint 
of Mars," begs the question. Until we have further proof that there 
were such literary and social entertainments, they cannot be used for 
purposes of argument. Professor Manly uses the language of one 
who has won his case. All we know of the Complaint of Mars, so 
far as this point is concerned, is that Chaucer used the Valentine 
day setting for his poem, but nothing regarding the occasion of its 
delivery. 
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time, and for some different set of circumstances than those 
usually supposed to be indicated. 

Professor Manly makes no attempt to indicate a different 
time for the composition of the poem, as was earlier done by 
Tyrwhitt, followed by Godwin, who thought it applied to the 
marriage of John of Gaunt in 1359, 2 or by a writer in the 
Saturday Review of April 15, 1871, who applied it to the 
marriage of Lord De Coucy in 1364. 3 If such a time can 
be successfully brought forward, we must all give up the 
accepted theory. Nor does Professor Manly propose a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances to which the incidents of the 
poem may be in some sense parallel. He merely opposes 
altogether any such parallelism. On the other hand he does 
propose an occasion which, he thinks, sufficiently accounts 
for the poem, without connecting its incidents with contem- 
porary life. 

Yet it must be noted that, if Professor Manly could prove 
there were literary entertainments in England in honor of 
Saint Valentine as early as 1380 or 1382, he would not yet 
have overthrown the theory of Koch, as he seems to think. 
There is no reason why, if Chaucer had been planning to 
write such a Valentine poem about that time, he should not 
have chosen as subject the royal courtship, then in every- 
body's mind. That is, Professor Manly has proposed in 
his hypothesis only a new occasion for the delivery of such 
a poem. In so doing, however, he has not provided any new 
interpretation of the poem which precludes its reference 
to the circumstances usually supposed to be symbolized. In 
a similar way the Complaint of Mars may have been intended 
as a literary feature of such a social entertainment as Pro- 
fessor Manly thinks possible some score of years before it 
is known to have been in existence. Yet this would not 

3 Tyrwhitt's note is in Appendix to his Preface, C, note e. Godwin 
discusses the subject in his Life of Chaucer, ch. xxi (vol. II, p. 08). 

'See FurnivalPs Trial Forewords, p. 70. That Tyrwhitt, as early 
as the late seventies of the eighteenth century, first connected the 
Parlement of Ponies with an important marriage in England is significant 
indication of the appeal made by the poem's symbolism. 
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prevent its reference to some incident of court life, as that 
to which Shirley refers in his manuscript note. 

But Professor Manly has not furnished anything like 
adequate proof of the occasion which he proposes. This 
vital suggestion of his paper remains at best an unsupported 
conjecture. He would have us believe that the Parlement 
of Foules was written as a mere imitative exercise for a 
society, of which none is known to have been in existence 
for twenty years, and then only in a country which certain- 
ly did not usually adopt its social or literary customs from 
England. The hypothesis would suit admirably if its author 
could prove that the Parlement of Foules was written after 
1400, when the French society of the Valentine cult was in 
existence, — and Chaucer was in his grave. As it stands, 
Professor Manly 's extraordinary skepticism in the one case, 
and far more extraordinary faith in a society to suit his 
purpose seem somewhat at variance. 

I say this, too, without any special prejudice in favor of 
Koch's theory. Professor Manly admits its greater plausi- 
bility with the modification it was my good fortune to make. 4 
Yet if there be a better explanation of the poem than Professor 
Koch proposed, no matter how it conflicts with previous 
views, it is the part of common sense to adopt it. The new 
hypothesis, however, must not place a greater strain upon 
belief than the one which it displaces. 

4 It is not uninteresting, I think, and not undeserving of record that 
two others had already made the discovery of Charles of France as one 
of the suitors in the poem, by the time my article was published in 
Modern Philology VIII, 45. These are Dr. Samuel Moore, now of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. T. S. Graves of Trinity College, 
North Carolina. I presume they will have no objection to my referring 
to statements made to me in conversation some years ago. Besides, 
I noticed only recently that Coulton in Chaucer and His England refers 
to Charles and his wish to make Anne his wife, without however sug- 
gesting the relation to the Parlement of Foules. On p. 204 he speaks 
of "how Richard offered an immense sum for her [Anne of Bohemia] 
in order to outbid his royal brother of France." This statement I 
did not see until sometime after printing my article. 
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But Professor Manly urges some special objections to Koch'* 
theory which must be examined. "To whom", he asks, "was 
the poem intended as a compliment? To Richard, or Anne, 
or both? The critics are in general not specific on this 
point." He then argues that, if written after Anne's arrival 
in England, the poem was not complimentary to her. If 
written before, it was not complimentary to Eichard. These 
objections seem to me greatly magnified, if indeed they have 
any foundation. Frankly, I take it the critics have not been 
"specific on this point" because they have not thought it 
necessary. Nor can it be regarded as necessary except by 
great emphasis on extremely minor details. 

In fact, Professor Manly 's premise that the poem is un- 
complimentary in its present form to either or both of the 
royal personages rests, it seems to me, on no solid basis. That 
Chaucer might have made it more flattering to either or both 
is doubtless true. Why he did not do this we shall perhaps 
never know. But that these young people, not quite "chil- 
dren" in any real sense, would not have enjoyed this beautiful 
poem, as others must have enjoyed it, seems to me impossible. 
Neither Richard nor Anne was likely to find fault with such 
consummate artistry. Neither would have thought of dis- 
secting it minutely, to see whether it sufficiently fitted his 
particular ease. 

But Professor Manly thinks Anne would have been offended 
that she is represented as "undecided in her choice", or 
"unable to decide." Such expressions, however, are quite 
too strong for the case. The formel eagle is represented as ask- 
ing what all young ladies were supposed to desire, or what 
they were conventionally supposed to demand, the year of 
"respite for to avysen me." The best evidence that this 
could not have been derogatory to Anne is found when we 
compare the situation here with that in another of Chaucer's 
poems. In the Book of the Duchess, Blanche of Lancaster 
is represented as putting off her princely lover for a similar 
period. The first offer of marriage by a prince of the realm 
was quite as desirable for the daughter of Henry of Lancas- 
ter, as was that of Richard for Anne, considering the latter 's 
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other offers at the time. Yet it was only when John of 
Gaunt renewed his proposal "another yere" (1. 1258) that 
Blanche gave him "the noble yift of hir mercy." The paral- 
lel is even more favorable to Anne. The "man in blak" 
tells the story of an absolute rejection. The formel eagle 
merely asks time to reflect. 5 

Again, in his development of a supposed dilemma, Pro- 
fessor Manly thinks that, if the poem had been written 
before Anne's arrival in England, it must have been intended 
as a compliment to Richard. 6 In this he believes it fails 
because the young king was not immediately preferred to his 
rivals. This rivalry Professor Manly minimizes by calling 
Friedrich an "insignificant princeling", and the young 
Charles "nostre adversaire" instead of heir to the French 
throne. However no one will be misled by this clever use of 
names. Friedrich of Meissen was originally considered a 
worthy match for Anne of Bohemia, 7 and the heir to the 
French throne was certainly so. In any case the rivalry was 
a real one for Richard, and it was only a combination of 
circumstances, political and religious, which finally turned 

5 It matters little whether the allusion in the Book of the Duchess 
is based on fact or not. The use of it by Chaucer made it public 
property, and the reference to it in the poem by the lover himself shows 
that he did not regard it as a slight. 

e To one statement of Professor Manly a footnote seems sufficient 
He says: "If the poem was written before Anne's arrival in England, 
in December 1381, it is difficult to see how it can have been intended 
for her. She could not have known of it unless Chaucer had sent it 
to her in Bohemia, and this, while possible, is highly improbable." 
Is it impossible that the poem could not have been written in antici- 
pation of Anne's coming, and have been read or recited on her arrival 
in England? Compare the similar situation in the writing of Dunbar's 
Thissel and Rose, to which I later call attention. 

'In a footnote to p. 280 Professor Manly seems to imply that I 
had* made too much of Priedrich's after greatness. That was not 
my intention, but the implied slight to the young prince as a suitor 
may be easily answered. He was thought worthy of Anne, not as an 
"insignificant princeling", but as heir to an important German princi- 
pality, and as what he was likely to become. The kinsmen of Anne 
could not have been entirely blind to their own or her advantage. 
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the scale in his favor. 8 Besides, Richard must by this time 
have become somewhat accustomed to meeting obstacles to 
his marriage. Negotiations for a marriage with Princess 
Mary of Prance had twice come to nought, 9 and at least 
two other matches for him had been proposed and put aside 
for various reasons. 10 It is inconceivable that Richard should 
not have known of these things, and certainly they were 
known to the courtiers who heard the poem read or recited. 
Had Chaucer therefore tried to minimize the rivalry, in 
order to natter Richard, he would not only have been untrue 
to the facts, but would have been in danger of rendering 
his effort at sychophancy ridiculous. 

Even if this were not so, does not Professor Manly greatly 
magnify the young Richard's feelings? The marriage of 
a prince is a conventional matter at best. Richard especially 
was too young to take the maturer interest of a man deeply 
in love, and must have looked on the various stages of the 
negotiations with curious rather than passionate eyes. When, 
too, the young bride did arrive, he was quite too much 
pleased and satisfied, to care whether a pretty poem that 
seems to refer to his affairs had put everything exactly to 
his liking. 

But apart from these suggestions in refutation of Professor 
Manly 's objections, is the poem uncomplimentary to either 
of the royal personages? I put aside for the present the 
question why Chaucer did not represent the successful con- 
clusion of the courtship. Taking into account only what was 
attempted on the accepted theory, why is' the poem un- 
complimentary to either Richard or Anne? 

As to Richard, the "royal tercel" of the usual interpre- 
tation, he is given the first choice of a mate; he is affection- 
ately called "my sone" by the presiding goddess Nature, 

8 This has been made plain, I think, in my two articles, with their 
numerous references to documents of the time: A New Note on the Date 
of the Knight's Tale, Hart anniversary volume, p. 203; and the 
Suitors in Chaucer's Parlement of Foules, already referred to. 

"Froissart, Chroniques (De Lettenhove) VIII, 383, 385; Longmans, 
Life and Times of Edward Third, II, 271f.; Skeat's Chaucer, I, xxvii. 

10 Froissart, Chroniques, IX, 212. 
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who specifically asks him to make his choice; his is the only 
speech to make any recognized impression on the "formel 
egle"; he is indicated to the latter in no uncertain terms by 
the "tercelet of the faucon", after the suitors had misunder- 
stood the proposal of "batayle" for supremacy; and finally, 
as clearly foreshadowing the conclusion of the matter, Dame 
Nature advises the formel eagle in the most explicit language, 
"I counseyle yow the royal tercel take." Would not these 
several and favorable allusions be sufficiently flattering to 
the young king? Would he have been better pleased with 
a more abject adulation? 

Or could Anne fail to feel complimented by the allusions 
in the poem to her? She could scarcely have been praised 
more highly when the formel eagle is first introduced (11. 
372-78). She could not have been treated more kindly than 
when Nature covers her confusion at the professions of her 
young lover, and gently soothes her with "Doghter, drede 
yow noght, I yow assure." (1. 447). She was given the 
special privilege of choice (1. 409), a privilege unknown to 
bird life and none too common among marriageable women 
of the time. This privilege, too, Nature emphasized a second 
time (11. 626-7), although she immediately after gave advice 
that was intended to settle the formel eagle's choice upon 
the royal tercel. She was at last allowed to have her own 
way — what more pleasing to a woman — in the choice of a 
period for deliberation, 

"And after that to have my choys al free." 
This period she asks for herself alone: 

"I wol noght serven Venus ne Cupyde 
For soothe as yet." 

She is not one to play with her lover's affection, or send 
him on a useless and dangerous quest, for like Blanche of 
Lancaster in the Book of the Duchess (11. 1015-33). 
"She ne used no suche knakkes smale." 

Finally, her decision is received by Nature and the bird 

parliament as an entirely fitting ending of the love debate. 

Surely this did not indicate that Anne was "unable to 

decide", but rather that she thought it unmaidenly and un- 
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conventional to make her choice so quickly. Especially the 
fact that Nature and the whole bird family take the con- 
clusion as entirely right — it was utterly at variance with 
what could happen in bird life — must indicate that it was not 
intended in any sense to show a vacillating character in 
Anne of Bohemia. It is Professor Manly only, so far as I 
now remember, who feels any dissatisfaction for the formel 
eagle, or any doubt as to what she really wished to do — at 
the proper time. 11 

I would press this last matter one point further. If 
the bird parliament is nothing more, as Professor Manly 
supposes, why this introduction of a convention — the putting 
off of the lover for a time — never known in the realm of animal 
life, but characteristic of human marriage arrangements in 
the period of Chaucer's Parlement of Foules? What is the 
meaning on Professor Manly 's hypothesis of this vital ele- 
ment of the poem ? Indeed, is not the conclusion on his basis 
far more lame, than he thinks it on the accepted theory? 

Another objection is urged by Professor Manly in these 
words: 

"Some stress has been laid upon the accuracy with which the des- 
criptions of the suitors in the poem lit the three candidates. This 
appearance of accuracy is obtained by emphasizing certain phases of 
the situation and disregarding others. If the poem be taken not 
seriously, as an intended compliment to Richard and Anne, but as a 
bit of merriment intended to amuse the adults at the expense of these 
royal children, the descriptions fit well enough. But if this is the 
case, the poem is not a compliment to Richard and Anne, but makes 
sport of them." 

It will be seen from this second use of it that Professor 
Manly is fond of the logical dilemma. Nor will anyone 
object to his putting the best face possible on the case. 
Granting the premises on which he rests the dilemma argu- 
ment, the case is his. But are the premises sound? 

Now I have tried to show — I purposely avoid the special 

11 Even the late Henry Morley accepted the symbolic character of 
the poem, though he preferred to go back to Tyrwhitt's long discarded 
hypothesis as to the occasion intended. Von Westenholz (Anglia, Bei- 
blatt XII, 167) can hardly be classed here, though as early as 1901 
be suggested a mild skepticism regarding Koch's theory. 
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pleader's "I have shown" too much used of late 12 — that 
Professor Manly has taken quite too seriously the first horn 
of his argument. I cannot believe that the poem can be 
reasonably regarded as uncomplimentary to the royal lovers 
of 1380 and 1381. Yet has the other horn of the dilemma — 
a mixed figure seems absolutely necessary — any firmer foun- 
dation? It largely rests on a misconstruction of a part of 
my paper on the Suitors in the Parlement of Foules. When 
the discovery was made that another suitor might better 
take the place of the Prince of Bavaria in Koch's earlier 
interpretation, it was natural to see whether the new claimant 
would fit into the speeches assigned by Chaucer to the three 
tercel eagles. If no fit place had been found for him there, 
it would have been an argument against admitting Charles 
of Prance as one of the suitors. It was with some pleasure, 
I admit, that I found the parallelism between the speeches 
and certain known facts to be more considerable than they 
had been in the older form of the theory. Yet I cannot 
believe that these coincidences were too much magnified in 
this conservative statement: 

"It must be admitted that the notes of time in the speeches 
of the last two suitors have significant parallelism in 

12 It may be permissible in this connection to call attention to Pro- 
fessor Manly's use of this expression in the Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers. In his article What is Chaucer's House of Fame, he says: 
"Neither the Boke of the Duchesse nor the Legend of Good Women 
has the slightest claim to be regarded as allegorical; and the Parlement 
of Foules, as I have recently shown (Morsbach Festschrift) is a Valen- 
tine poem, presenting a demande d' amours in the setting of a bird 
parliament." 

I agree entirely that allegory and allegorical are often too loosely 
used. But they are so used by very good critics — see Legouis's chapter 
on the Allegorical Poems of Chaucer — and Professor Manly's state- 
ment is far too strong. Besides, if he also means by his sentence that 
he "has shown" the Parlement of Foules is not allegorical in the accepted 
sense, more accurately a poem of occasion, he is himself using language 
somewhat unwarrantedly, it seems to me. I have in mind the words 
of Professor Kittredge in his Chaucer's Alceste {Mod. Phil. VI, 435) 
that "when a particular suggestion of this kind has been put into type, 
it becomes a kind of dogma." 
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the long betrothal of Friedrich of Meissen, and the short 
period during which Charles VI was considered a suitor." 13 

But Professor Manly charges that the parallelism "is ob- 
tained by emphasizing certain phases of the situation and 
disregarding others." The specific instance to which he points 
(see his footnote 1 to p. 281) is due to an entire misunder- 
standing of one of my footnotes to the "Suitors" article. 14 
I had thought the suggestion there put had sufficient clearness 
not to be wholly missed, and sufficient delicacy not to offend. 
It amounts to nothing in the argument, was not stressed as 
a part of it, and may be wholly disregarded without injuring 
the case. That Professor Manly has so completely misunder- 
stood its import almost makes me regret using it. But he 
should hardly have assumed that I knew so little of fourteenth 
century history as to believe Richard was considerably more 
important in the affairs of England, than Charles VI in 
those of France, or any less "helpless in the hands of his 
uncles." I referred to a quite different kind of "prowess." 

Again Professor Manly seems to criticise my reference to 
what he calls "two equally good explanations of the 'half a 
yere' of line 475." His criticism might be justified, perhaps, 
if I had asserted that the "half a yere" must apply to one 
or the other of these periods. Even that might be possible 
if we knew to a day the time of Chaucer's writing the poem. 
But I had no idea of anything so minute, and I have pre- 
faced the discussion of the speech of the third tercel eagle 
by the sentence : " I recognize that we must not try to see too 
much, and the main point is made in emphasizing the rivalry 
of Charles VI and Richard II." Further the discussion is 
closed, not by stressing these matters, but by again resting 
the case on the aptness of the parallelism in the time refer- 
ences of the last two speeches. 

Professor Manly objects also to applying certain lines of 
the poem (548-51) to Richard, since he was too young to be 
"worthieste of knighthode" and so "sittingest for hir." It 
is difficult to be serious with this sort of objection. Even 

u Modern Philology VIII, 58. 

"Modern Philology VIII, 58, footnote 3. 
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though the critic admits that "allegories need not go on all 
fours", he here presses the matter as if we must not only- 
find the "all fours" of the allegory, but also the hair and 
teeth. On such a basis how much of symbolic poetry would 
be left? How absurd, for example, for Spenser to picture 
Sidney as killed by a wild boar when everyone knew he was 
wounded in a fair fight with his enemies ! Or how ridiculous 
for Milton to picture his dead friend, who probably knew 
nothing about sheep, as a shepherd of so little judgment in 
his sheep-tending as somehow to get mixed up with the sea; 
and how unthinkable that the poet should have introduced 
in this inappropriate imagery of a by-gone age an historical 
allusion to the church of England, 16 especially under such 

"Professor Manly's skepticism regarding the historical basis of the 
Parlement of Foules also extends to my article on the Date of the 
Knight's Tale in the J. M. Hart anniversary volume. Now I cannot 
expect to convince all of such a conjectural interpretation. Everyone 
who proposes such an explanation of a few lines knows that its final ac- 
ceptance or rejection rests not with himself, but with others. Still 
Professor Manly should not dismiss the article with the statement he 
has seemed to think sufficient. It is not true that historical "allusions 
can be found almost anywhere". Nor need it have been implied that 
Professor Lowes, with whose article on 1. 26 of the Knight's Tale he 
couples mine, or myself had "diligently sought" to discover some- 
thing that might be tortured into a reference to a contemporary event. 
Such a remark, to say the least, is not an answer to a reasoned case. 

Yet let me meet directly Professor Manly's specific objection to my 
article. More than once in this contribution to the Morsbach Fest- 
schrift he reiterates his reference to Anne and her suitors as "children." 
The term is too strong for two who were regarded as old enough to 
marry, and whose training as princes would surely have given them 
greater maturity of mind than usually accompanies such ages as theirs. 
In combatting my other article, however, he implies a maturity of 
feeling regarding his kingly prerogative quite unlikely in Richard, a 
boy of thirteen or fourteen, especially if, as he rightly says in another 
place, "Richard was almost as helpless in the hands of his uncles as 
Charles was in the hands of his." Under such conditions of helpless- 
ness, and the outstanding importance of John of Gaunt as English 
prince and claimant of the Spanish throne, it is doubtful whether the 
boy Richard could have felt any lack of consideration in the possible 
allusion to him as a "kinges brother sone." In other words, Professor 
Manly should not reason in the one case that the princes were younger 
than the facts would warrant, and in the other that Richard would have 
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an impossible metaphor as "blind mouths." Or still again, 
how ludicrous, as good Doctor Johnson pointed out, for Gray 
to ask Father Thames to tell him the names of the youngsters 
who sported on his banks at Eton. As the wise critic said, 
Father Thames had "no better means of knowing than him- 
self." If Professor Manly presses so hard the allusion to 
Richard II in the Parlement of Foules, he must have great 
difficulty with many passages in English poetry. 

But the main difficulty with Chaucer's Parlement of Foules 
as a poem of historical reference, a difficulty which all must 
feel at times, is its conclusion. This is really at the basis of 
Professor Manly 's contentions. Why did not Chaucer carry 
the royal courtship to what would seem to us a more satis- 
factory close in the full acceptance of Richard by Anne, or 
even, if he wrote so late, in a description of the royal mar- 
riage ? 16 I do not natter myself that I can answer the ques- 
tion satisfactorily, but I may point out its relation to the 
controversy. That Chaucer did not complete the poem as 
we should have supposed he would, or might have done, 
does not invalidate the many resemblances between it and 
actual events of the time. We may wonder that he did not 
go a step further, but that need not take from our admi- 
ration that he went so far. 

On the basis of such criticism as Professor Manly 's we 
might make difficulties with a good many other poems. Who 
can explain, for example, why Chaucer chose to write a poem 
on the death of Blanche of Lancaster, rather than on Queen 
Philippa who died a month before and was so much more 
important to England? On most if not all grounds Chaucer, 

had the feelings of a man, ruling in person a great kingdom. Besides, 
instead of refuting my main argument, Professor Manly has again 
chosen to oppose a quite minor point in my article. 

"Professor Lounsbury {Studies in Chaucer III, 321) is satisfied with 
attributing the conclusion as it stands to imperfect art. Coupling the 
poem with the Book of the Duchess, he says: "There is a sense of in- 
completeness about the two poems which detracts from their perfection 
as works of art." Later, (p. 431), he speaks of them as terminating 
"so abruptly as well as so tamely that it can be fairly said of them 
that they are broken off rather than ended." 
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a squire in the household of the king, a man looking for 
advancement through personal favor — the only means of ad- 
vancement in his time — would certainly have seen the greater 
opportunity. Yet it would be foolish to deny that the Book 
of the Duchess does refer to Blanche of Lancaster, because 
a sensible poet would have preferred Queen Philippa as a 
subject for his elegy. Or would it be reasonable to deny 
that the "man in blak" can be John of Gaunt, because he 
could not have been pleased with a proclamation to the world 
that Blanche of Lancaster, merely a subject of his royal 
father, had refused his proffers as a lover for a full year? 
Similar examples might be found in every period of our 
literature. 

Such analogies merely point the possibility of Chaucer's 
having a reason that seemed good to him, for doing what 
seems not wholly clear to us. On the other hand, might it 
not be contended with much force that the close of the 
Parlement of Foules was not unsatisfactory for the time. 
The year of respite asked by the formel eagle, and thought 
by Professor Manly to be derogatory to Richard, was common 
enough. If it was more commonly a sending of the lover 
on some expedition to prove his worth, as described by Gower 
in the Confessio Amantis (IV, 1620f.), 17 it is to Anne's credit 
that she required no such sacrifice. But that such putting off 
of the lover could not have been regarded as a slight, should 
be clear from Chaucer's use of it in the Book of the Duchess, 
already mentioned. Besides, we have a parallel to the maid- 
enly modesty of Anne in the maidenly modesty of Emelye 
of the Knight's Tale, as she prays in the temple of Diana. 

Moreover, the conclusion was accepted without a murmur 
by all the characters of the poem. The tercel eagles who 
were only too willing to engage in combat for their love, as 
shown by one of the most dramatic bits of the poem (1. 540), 
have no word of complaint. As already noted this is in- 
conceivable in the conduct of birds, if birds only are meant. 
Yet the eagles, who have been so passionate in their first 

"See the references given by Skeat, Chancers Works I, 485. 
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speeches, receive the decision without objection, and seem 
wholly content with Nature's, 

"A yeer is not so longe to endure." 

In the same way the other birds, who had been only too 
ready to jangle and waste their time in profitless discussion 
when given a chance — how delightfully Chaucer makes it give 
us pleasure as we hear them — 

"Assented were to this conclusioun." 

Now I submit that what is represented as so wholly satis- 
factory to the characters of the poem, so wholly satisfactory 
to the poet himself we must assume, could not have been 
wholly unsatisfactory to hearers or readers at the time. We 
must not condemn the conclusion of a work, otherwise so 
charming, simply because we cannot wholly understand its 
relation to the plot. Moreover, if the poem otherwise suits 
so admirably a symbolic representation of the royal courtship, 
we may not deny its symbolism in other respects because we 
cannot fully appreciate the relation of its conclusion to the 
series of historical circumstances. Indeed, the full accep- 
tance of the conclusion by all most intimately concerned 
strengthens, rather than weakens, the symbolic interpretation 
which so long has been placed on this beautiful poem. 

One word further may be added. It is well known that 
Dunbar wrote his Thissel and the Rose in imitation of Chau- 
cer's Parlement of Foules. In it Dame Nature presides over 
beasts, birds and flowers, and appoints the lion, eagle and 
thistle as king of each class of living things. Then she 
crowns the Rose as Thistle's queen. The occasion of the 
poem is known to have been the marriage, August 8, 1503, of 
James IV with Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII of 
England. But Dunbar wrote in the preceding May, as he 
tells us in the last line of the poem, and the imagery is wholly 
of that period. Now I do not mean to suggest that Dunbar 
must have imitated Chaucer's poem because he had heard it 
had been written for a similar occasion, though there may be 
something even in that. Chaucerian imitation in Scotland 
began within a quarter century of Chaucer's death, and 
Chaucerian tradition may have been accurately preserved in 
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that country for a century. What I do wish to suggest is a 
certain parallelism between the poems in other respects. 

As already noted Dunbar chose to write his poem three 
months before the marriage of the king. He thus chose, as 
perhaps Chaucer did, not to describe the marriage itself, the 
greater occasion one would have thought. All he does, there- 
fore, is to picture Nature as crowning the Rose as the most 
beautiful of the flowers, and to represent the birds as singing 
her praises. Does Professor Manly think this would have 
been sufficiently complimentary to the daughter of Henry VII 
of England ? To be crowned queen of the May was a yearly 
occurrence in every village. Could Margaret have thought 
it worthy of her new position as queen of Scotland? Or 
would James IV have been any better pleased with the poem ? 
Lines 134 to 140 give him some advice on his none too virtuous 
life, and he is asked in no uncertain terms to "lat no nettell 
vyle and full of vyce" and "no wyld weid" take the place 
in his affections of "the fresche Rose". "Would the king be 
pleased with such allusion to him as a light of love? Or 
would the queen enjoy this public reflection upon the charac- 
ter of the prince she was marrying? Have we not here 
another of Professor Manly 's dilemmas — with this difference, 
that we know the subject of Dunbar's poem, know when it 
was written to a day, and know also that he suffered no loss 
of favor because of what Professor Manly would certainly 
think slighting references to Scotland's king and queen. 

To return to the main question, there is no inherent reason 
why Chaucer should not have written a poem upon the 
courtship of Richard and Anne. Except for the lyrist Minot, 
whose small body of verse was wholly in praise of his king, 
Chaucer more than any poet up to his time or long after 
dealt with contemporaries or contemporary life. The Book 
of the Duchess is accepted by all as a poem of a particular 
occasion. The Complaint of Mars may have had some basis 
in facts of the time. The Legend of Good Women was 
written for Queen Anne, since lines 496-97 of the B. Pro- 
logue, now generally believed to have been the first writ- 
ten, are a virtual dedication of the poem to her. The envoy 
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to Fortune is addressed to the English princes, probably the 
uncles of the king, whatever be the interpretation of "the 
beste frend" of that poem. Lack of Steadfastness is directed 
to a prince, usually supposed to have been Richard himself, 
at some crisis of his affairs. The poems To Scogan, To Bukton 
are to friends of the poet, the first playful, the second bearing 
upon court influence which Chaucer hoped might be exerted 
in his behalf. The envoy to the Complaint of Venus is 
directed to a princess at least, perhaps Isabel of York, and it 
also mentions by name a contemporary French poet known 
and honored in England. The Complaint to his Purse is an 
appeal to the new king of England, who heeded the witty 
request of the aged poet and bestowed a fitting reward. Even 
Adam Scriveyn is embalmed to an immortality he would 
doubtless have preferred to escape. And just the other day 
it seems to have been shown that Chaucer's incomparable 
Truth is not of mere general nature, but was dedicated in 
its envoy to a nobleman of England, who must also have been 
Chaucer's friend. 

What more reasonable, therefore, as following a practice 
characteristic of the great poet, that the Parlement of Foules 
should have had its occasion in one of the most interesting 
incidents in the life of Chaucer's king and queen. 

Oliver Farear Emerson 
Western Reserve University. 



